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M. Cain Spoke at the Second General Session of the 


an Francisco Conference on July 1 
y 


Peace through Cultural Cooperation 


JuLien CAIN 


IRST OF ALL, I wish to tell you of 
my deep satisfaction in being in 
your midst and to express my grati- 
tude to your Association, which truly repre- 
sents the powerful body of American 
librarians. ‘Throughout the world our col- 
leagues everywhere are familiar with your 
sense of hospitality. Your general secre- 
tary, Mr. Carl Milam, by his activity, has 
contributed to your renown in an excep- 
tional way. You are pointed out and 
proposed as an example to all those who 
believe in the efficacy of organization in the 
cultural field; and when, at the General 
Conference of UNESCO, your delegates 
spoke, it was clearly with their personal 
authority but also with the authority given 
to them by your cohesion and your power 
of action. 
Today, at San Francisco, I find myself at 
the end of a trip of several weeks through- 
out your great and beautiful country—a 


Not—e—This final translation of M. Cain’s speech 
for purposes of publication was made by Milton E. 
Lord, Boston Public Library, to whom the editor is 
indeed grateful. 
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CM. Carn for the past seventeen years has been the 
national librarian of France with the title of director 
of the libraries of France. He was wounded in the 
First World War, is an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
and upon the German occupation of France was 
removed from his position and sent to the Buchenwald 
concentration camp. He is recognized internationally 
as an expert on bibliographies and documents, was the 
French delegate to UNESCO, and was the rapporteur 
on the Commission on Libraries of UNESCO. 
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survey trip which has enabled me to visit, 
together with a number of your museums 
and your renowned universities, your most 
important libraries. Shall I tell you that, 
without having seen them, I knew them 
already? For seventeen years I have had 
the honor to direct the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris—seventeen years inter- 
rupted, it is true, by the five years of the 
German occupation. During these seven- 
teen years I have read a great many books, 
a great many articles, many pamphlets, lots 
of reports, through which I have been able 
to become acquainted in detail with the 
organization of your institutions. I have 
sent to your country young librarians, men 
and women, who have studied your methods 
and, amazed, have brought back to us the 
results of their inquiries. And still I can 
say in your presence that the experiment— 
for it is an experiment—which I have been 
carrying on is beyond my anticipations. 
These are indeed great lessons which we 
thus come to learn from you. 

I am addressing an assembly of men and 
women who have organized their profession, 
who have brought it to a high degree of 
perfection, who have carried very far their 
researches upon technical matters. Yet I 
am sure that none of you will contradict 
me if I repeat here the words of the head 
of your delegation at the UNESCO Con- 
ference in London, Archibald MacLeish, 
who declared that technical matters must 
always be controlled by the spirit, by the 
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acquisitions of the spirit, and in the final 
instance by culture. There may be dead 
libraries; indeed there are such. I am not 
speaking of those magnificent collections 
which succeeding ages have formed, which 
have ceased to grow, and which remain as 
monuments of the past, which must be 
venerated and maintained without changing 
anything in them. I am thinking instead 
of the many libraries formed without a plan, 
left at random, of which the acquisitions 
have been by chance. Numerous are those 
who feel that such institutions do not serve 
intellectual work in any way, that they 
hinder rather than lighten it. American 
libraries, on the contrary, have been con- 
ceived under the sign of efficiency. And 
this efficiency has been obtained only be- 
cause those who direct them are fully aware 
of the usefulness of the task which is en- 
trusted to them, whether it be a question 
of scientific research or of popular educa- 
tion. 

It is this belief in the book, in its own 
efficacy as a means of culture for the isolated 
individual as for the human group, which 
gives all its import to your efforts, at what- 
ever level you may be placed, whatever 
may be your rank or function. Your ulti- 
mate goal is always to distribute the book 
exactly and rapidly. You thus enable the 
scientist to go back easily to the very sources 
of knowledge, to avoid useless researches, to 
rely upon that which is known in moving 
toward the unknown. The student finds 
in you a guide, and you help him to avoid 
the long and painful gropings which turn 
so many young people away from higher 
But I do not admire less the faith, 
the enthusiasm, with which you wish to 
spread the fruits of science and culture 
everywhere, even among the most diverse 
levels of the population. The readers’ ad- 
viser is an educator in the most accurate 
meaning of that expression. Your library 
schools, which we look at with respect and 


studies. 
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envy, develop not only the knowledge in- 
dispensable to the profession; they create 
a social sense, they incite new forms—some- 
times curious—of devotion to the citizen- 
ship at large. 


Space Not Limited 


HENCE comes the importance which 
"han attribute to the setting in which 
the book, thus animated by you with new 
spiritual life, is presented to the reader. 
Your space is not limited, as is too often 
the case with us; you know how to utilize 
it fully and how to create everywhere order 
and clarity. Architects who are also engi- 
neers place themselves at your disposal. I 
shall not describe, I shall not enumerate 
their successes, which are striking. From 
having studied them closely, at the time of 
preparing the alterations for the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, I have appreciated the 
precision of their plans, which attest a con- 
stant collaboration between the constructor 
and the user. 

It has sometimes been said that the citi- 
zens of the United States neglect the past, 
because above all they look toward the 
future, in the domain of cultural institu- 
tions. Your universities, your libraries 
answer these assertions. ‘There is no coun- 
try in the world where the local history is, 
even to its very details, accorded more care; 
it even forms, with its section of genealogy, 
a department in the most modern libraries. 
Even small villages of five hundred in- 
habitants, in certain areas, are proud to 
support a historical society, where the least 
fact pertaining to their annals is gathered 
in archives which are carefully maintained. 
And those who are members of such so- 
cieties are often men engaged in the most 
active kind of life. Your trees are kept 
lovingly, and your cemeteries are laid out 
freely in the centers of your towns. Your 
colleges and your universities, famous for 
their great researches, preserve religiously 
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their first buildings of the seventeenth, of 
the eighteenth, centuries which were their 
primitive cell. 

The Yale University Library, in the 
immense building which was _ recently 
erected for it, has reserved a small space 
for the room with wooden panels in which, 
in the early eighteenth century, its collec- 
tions were kept. It shows with pride the 
first manuscript catalog which was made 
of them and the little booklet which was 
printed shortly after. The books are ar- 
ranged in it carefully according to an order 
which is intended to be systematic, and 
Shakespeare is listed, at the end, under the 
category of “miscellaneous.” <A total of 
2500 volumes; the author of its preface 
emphasizes, however, that the preparation 
of this catalog was hard and painful. He 
appeals to the opinion of his descendants in 
the Yale library. A cataloger always feels 
that his work is hard and painful, whether 
it be a question of 2,500 or 2,500,000 works. 


French Libraries 


Wt you allow me to call upon this 
respect for the past, so cultivated by 
you, but which has never interfered with 
your enterprise, in speaking to you about 
the French libraries? Many among them 
are the heirs of a past even older than 
yours. 

You have allowed me to address you in 
my own language. In speaking to you 
about our own experience I shall put your 
good grace and your patience to the test 
even to the end. The fact is, however, 
that I have been able to ascertain, by the 
number and the precision of the questions 
which have been put to me almost every- 
where during my trip, that this subject is 
nevertheless of interest to American li- 
brarians. It interests you, first, not only 
because the nation in question is one to 
which you are attached by all the bonds 
that both history and community of culture 


have woven, but also because, in the work 
of international cooperation on which you 
set a special importance and of which 
UNESCO is the most recent expression, 
the libraries of the various countries must 
play their part. 

I shall talk to you with complete frank- 
ness, acquainting you rapidly with our plans 
and of our first realization of them and not 
concealing the difficulties which we en- 
counter in adapting institutions, often old, 
to the needs of both scientific research and 
popular culture. 

I know that many among you have 
visited France and its libraries. But Paris 
especially attracted you, and in Paris, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, its ancient collections. 
Their richness and their variety, whether 
of printed books, manuscripts, prints, or 
medals, are such that one cannot undertake 
far-reaching research in the field of history, 
literature, or archeology without having 
recourse to them. From the universities 
and the libraries of the United States there 
come to Paris requests without end for 
information, photographs, microfilms. The 
Bibliotheque Nationale could have con- 
sidered itself as a sort of museum and have 
contented itself with a glorious but quiet 
life—in some ways a soft life—which the 
preservation alone of its ancient collections 
would have assured it. It is, on the con- 
trary, the center of an activity which sur- 
prises the visitor. It does not content itself 
simply with absorbing the totality of French 
production ; it concentrates as well—at least 
it attempts to do so—on the essentials of 
the foreign book production, and in this 
direction the generous receipts from your 
own country are of particular help to it. 
This constant flow of new productions has 
posed difficult problems. It has been neces- 
sary to construct at Versailles an annex as 
a deposit for periodicals and in Paris itself 
to create inside of our venerable palace, of 
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which certain parts go back to the seven- 
teenth century, the most modern installa- 
tions to be found in Europe. Our new 
Department of Prints, and the stacks of 
our Department of Manuscripts, are cited 
as models everywhere. 


Activities of the State 


INCE THE liberation great efforts have 

been undertaken in other directions 
also. In order to bring out the necessity 
of a community of views, the general di- 
rector of the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris has since 1946 filled also the office 
(created two years earlier) of Directeur 
des Bibliothéques de France. Upon his 
inititative sizable additional appropriations 
have been obtained from the state for the 
university libraries in Paris and in the 
provinces and also for the specialized li- 
braries, particularly in Paris. Paris, thanks 
to the variety of its libraries, remains still 
a center of research such as few others in 
the world. Some of our other cities, how- 
ever, are justly proud of their ancient col- 
lections too, sheltered in municipal libraries, 
often charming, which answer the needs 
of the educated and cultured classes who are 
interested in local researches. But most of 
them need to be adapted to the needs of a 
larger public: the lending services should 
be improved, satellite establishments similar 
to the branches of your public libraries 
should complement the activity of the cen- 
tral establishment even to the most distant 
outskirts. All of this will have to be a 
cooperative activity between the municipali- 
ties and the state. 

This activity of the state is found at 
all levels of our cultural organizations; I 
know very well that this surprises many 
citizens of this free America. We, indeed, 
envy your tradition of local independence 
which brings into play the finest civic 
virtues, introduces everywhere the notion 
of direct control, and strengthens in each 
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citizen the feeling of personal responsibility, 
All observers of your country have de- 
veloped this theme. But you must under- 
stand the historical process which has 
created elements of centralization in all 
sectors of our public life. It happens often 
that these elements of centralization con- 
stitute the very factors of progress. It is 
precisely this which has happened in the 
case of the libraries. The nationalization 
of the personnel in the municipal libraries 
has frequently made available to them li- 
brarians who are truly remarkable; and the 
general inspectors, representing the Direc- 
teur des Bibliotheques de France, are 
spreading a new spirit everywhere; they 
bring the financial help of the state to the 
improvement of collections and watch over 
the maintenance of the catalogs. There 
is no constraint. ‘The Direction des Biblio- 
theques desires to be simply the coordinat- 
ing agent which gives the necessary impulse, 
supports the librarian in his city or his 
university, and makes every effort to pro- 
vide him with increasing resources. 


Public Reading 
_ Direction des Bibliothéques is also 


a creative organism in the field of 
public reading. It was not possible to 
hope that in France—a country which has 
remained in great part rural, where small 
communities hold the majority of the popu- 
lation—libraries could be established every- 
where. It was preferred to establish, in 
each province, a central depot feeding com- 
munal deposits by bookmobiles. These 
exist at the present time in forty-seven 
provinces; they would have been doubled 
if the state of the national budget had not 
postponed the realization of the initial plan, 
which was to cover, after some years, the 
whole territory. The results so far obtained 
are remarkable; the number of communes 
thus served has never ceased to grow. I 
wish to point out, finally, that the coopera- 
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tion with the local authorities is constant 
and that, while the impulse comes from 
Paris, there has been created in each pro- 
vincial center an advisory committee in 
which are widely represented the various 
groupings, trade union, family, and cultural. 
Its powers are very wide, and it is to be 
foreseen that, more and more, the ad- 
ministration of the most important inter- 
ests of the center will belong to it. Once 
more it appears that, even in a centralized 
country such as France, it is possible to 
find adaptable working methods conciliat- 
ing the various tendencies. 

This effort towards creation, adjustment, 
and reorganization in the field of libraries 
is being carried on in the midst of difficulties 
of which some among you are aware and of 
which the greater part were born from the 
war and its consequences. Everywhere the 
premises, sometimes decaying and left with- 
out maintenance, are too small. The col- 
lections show serious gaps, which your 
Association, for more than two years, has 
been trying to fill by sending books and 
periodicals. ‘This generous assistance has 
been particularly appreciated by the French 
libraries, and they express their gratitude 
to you through my voice. You have helped 
us also in rebuilding the collections of 
some of the libraries which were destroyed 
during the military operations. I shall cite 
only two figures: thirty-five municipal li- 
braries have been destroyed totally, forty 
in part. The old collections, especially 
valuable, of Caen, Chartres, Tours could 
not be saved. ‘These are the shadows, the 
sad shadows in the brief picture of the 
French libraries which I have had to outline 
for you. 


Improving Cultural Institutions 


RANCE, which is attempting to repair 
Fite ruins caused by the war, which 
has surmounted the moral ordeal of the 
Nazi occupation during which its best ele- 
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ments lived in resistance to the oppressor 
or in camps of extermination, is pursuing 
at the same time, on both the local and na- 
tional levels, the improvement of its cultural 
institutions. It was the fact that she has 
conserved, unaltered, her belief in the 
supremacy of the life of the spirit that the 
United Nations wished particularly to 
recognize when, late in 1945 at the Pre- 
paratory Conference in London, Paris was 
selected to become the seat of UNESCO, 
as it had been chosen, more than twenty 
years before, to be the seat of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 

The nations which have the most deeply 
experienced the hardships of war are now 
the most earnest in wishing to prepare the 
conditions of a lasting peace. ‘They have 
learned—as was said by the poet—that 
“civilizations also are mortal just as human 
beings.” Because they know the precarious- 
ness and the fragility of civilizations, they 
wish to make every possible effort to protect 
them against a renewal of barbarity, against 
a new outburst of the evil forces which 
bring wars. They wish, frequently almost 
desperately, to place their whole faith in 
the efforts which have been carried on now 
for three years to organize the peace and 
which have found their center in your great 
country. 


UNESCO 


MONG ALL the specialized agencies 
which gravitate around the United 
Nations organization and which, each on its 
own particular plane, work in common, the 
task of UNESCO must be considered as 
essential. This will be admitted if the 
present conditions of international life are 
considered objectively. All organizations, 
whether they be political or technical, op- 
erate through consultations of experts; and 
it is after long and numerous meetings of 
committees, subcommittees, commissions, 
subcommissions, that solutions come to 
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light. But it may occur—and this did 
happen between the two world wars, in 
spite of the efforts of the League of Na- 
tions—that reality elbows aside the best 
established texts and the highly 
elaborated treaties and that the waves of 
opinion coming from the depths even of 
the popular strata in the various countries 
submerge these paper structures which seem 
to have to shelter the peace. I shall not 
cite any examples; the history of the last 
twenty-five years is full of them. 


most 


Act on Public Opinion 


T Is, then, on public opinion that it is 
] necessary to act, and not by the means, 
often stupid, employed by so-called propa- 
ganda—this propaganda which does not 
always dare tell its name and which slowly, 
infallibly, deforms the public mind, when 
it does not poison it. The work to be 
undertaken is one of education of what 
you willingly call the “masses.” But the 
task of UNESCO has been conceived on 
an even wider plan. The agreement by 
which it was created states this: ““The mem- 
ber countries, determined to insure for 
everyone full and equal access to education, 
the free pursuit of objective truth, and the 
free exchange of ideas and knowledge, 
decide to intensify and multiply the com- 
munications among their people.” This 
text, voted in London in December 1945, 
has been often quoted. It was to be quoted 
again one year later at the Conference of 
Paris, which specified that UNESCO, to 
contribute to the peace, must promote co- 
operation among nations: by preserving the 
knowledge which men have of the world 
in which they live ; by increasing that knowl- 
edge through research and study; by ex- 
panding that knowledge through education 
and general information. Around these 
three essential notions of conservation, of re- 
search, and of diffusion, a vast program has 
been built up to interest all of the disciplines. 
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Now the question is to undertake the 
realization of that program in accordance 
with an order and a method clearly deter- 
mined. ‘Through this only will it be pos- 
sible to be in the right of the criticism 
and the mockery which cannot fail to arise 
toward a new institution. Mr. William 
Benton some months ago quoted some 
journalists who accused UNESCO of 
“riding on clouds.” To such skepticism 
answer will have to be made more through 
the precision and the reality than through 
the affirmation of a belief. 

A happy sign is to be seen in the harmony 
which was established from the start and 
which has never been discontinued between 
the American and the French delegations. 
I am able to attest to this, since I have been 
a member of the latter, as I was also on 
the other hand the representative of France 
to the Preparatory Commission. I shall 
also attest, with a special pleasure in your 
presence, that the part of the program which 
is concerned with libraries has been the 
object of thorough studies and that it is 
in addition among those parts of the pro- 
gram which have encountered no objections 
from the delegates. Not only have the 
problems concerning libraries been con- 
sidered, but also most of those which regard 
the book itself, its production, its distribu- 
tion, the’ obstacles which restrain its free 
expansion from country to country. In 
each of the sectors, whether it were a ques- 
tion of the exact sciences or the social sci- 
ences, pedagogy or the fine arts, when the 
best means to establish exchanges from 
people to people was to be determined, 
it was always to the book that we came 


back. 


Written Civilization 


OU WILL ALLOW me to stress this point, 
because this has created great responsi- 
bilities for us all. There are, of course, 
other means of expression of thought which 
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have developed themselves in a surprising 
manner; but I do not believe that the 
movies or the radio, for example, can ever 
substitute themselves for the written word. 
“Written” civilization has not ceased since 
1939 to be threatened and injured. It is of 
that you were certainly thinking when you 
gave to this evening’s meeting as a theme 
the topic of “The Preservation of Peace 
through Cultural Cooperation,” but you 
were also thinking more particularly of all 
that can be done through the book as the 
agent of that culture. The book is the 
memory of man; memory which would be 
quite fugitive if not thus set down by it. 

It should not be a question of creating 
among nations, through the book, an arti- 
ficial unity which would be uniformity, but 
instead a living humanism, diverse in 
form, adapted to the most varied of climates 
and temperaments. There have been, in 
the past, happy periods—the eighteenth 
century is one of them—when the same 
ideas, most often through the book, arose 
to make fruitful the natural genius of 
peoples. Across continents, in spite of all 
the things which disunite governments and 
states, in spite of intrigues and even wars, 
there has been able to exist a society of 
minds which has devoted itself to the per- 
fecting of mankind. The history of the 
United States has been nourished on such 
magnificent concepts. It is not because a 
narrow, limited, sectarian nationalism has 
slowly driven them back that we need to 
despair of seeing them triumph someday. 
It will not be through constraint. In any 
case, we can declare here that we will 
never contribute to the spread of works 
in which a will to unification is baldly as- 
serted. We know too well the fate of the 
European nations which burnt the books 
in their libraries and purged their universi- 
ties. And we will take up willingly once 
more the words, “Cursed be the people of 
an only book.” 





UNESCO and Libraries 


N THE EFFORT which UNESCO proposes 
| to itself for promoting free exchanges 
around the book, it is aware of the fact 
that it cannot do anything, that it will not 
be able to do anything, without the co- 
operation of those who have the responsi- 
bility for the distribution of the book; that 
is to say, the librarians. That is why in 
establishing its program it cannot fail to 
take into consideration the opinions ex- 
pressed in international meetings such as 
that recently at Oslo, as well as national 
meetings such as that which a section of 
the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO held in March in Phila- 
delphia under the chairmanship of Luther 
H. Evans. The precise conclusions in the 
report presented there by Ralph A. Beals 
show what UNESCO can expect from the 
spirit of enterprise and the experience of 
American librarians. Thus, you add to all 
that the world already owes to the United 
States in the cultural field and of which 
a great French poet, Paul Valéry, declared, 
on the eve of the war, that they had be- 
come the guardians. In inaugurating an 
exhibition of “The American Book’ in 
November 1938, Paul Valéry pronounced 
this allocution, to which the succession of 
events was to give a prophetic meaning: 


I address to the citizens of the United States 
the words of a poet of the old continent. 
I say to them that the American continent is 
for the ancient European culture the only 
hope which remains to us. All our civiliza- 
tion is seriously threatened by the increasing 
bestiality of hatred and of political covetous- 
ness. Our monuments, our artistic master- 
pieces, our libraries can be destroyed in a few 
weeks. Our spirit is more threatened still. 
Only America will be able to preserve and 
maintain the treasures of knowledge and the 
works which Europe has accumulated during 
so many centuries. 

I should wish that the American people be 
conscious of that responsibility so magnificent 
and so essential for mankind. 








Mr. Sauer Spoke at the Second General 


Session of the San Francisco Conference on July 1 


Libraries in Our Cultural Program 
Abroad 


Cart A. SAUER 


S YOU ALL KNOW, one of the funda- 
mental tenets of the foreign policy 
of the United States is the encour- 

agement of mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world. That tenet is cur- 
rently expressed in legislative language in 
the preamble of H.R. 3342, which you know 
as the Mundt Bill, recently passed by the 
House and now being considered by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 


An Act to Enable the Government of the 
United States more effectively to carry on its 
foreign relations by means of promotion of 
the interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills between the people of the United States 
and other countries, and by means of public 
dissemination abroad of information about 
the United States, its people, and its policies. 


The Department of State has, of course, 
been carrying on the activities just listed 
since 1939 and before, but on a basis of 
partial, indeed piecemeal, legislation, or 
informally. No doubt the first American 
ambassador ever appointed took books along 
with him to his post and conducted, in 
effect, a United States information library, 
disseminating abroad “information about 


@Mr. Saver, acting chief of the Division of Libraries 
and Institutes of the Department of State, is a native 
of Minnesota and graduated from the University of 
Minnesota in 1923. In 1937 he became head of the 
Foreign Language Department of Ventura Junior Col- 
lege, and he began his international career when he was 
made director of the Centro Colombo-Americano, 
Bogota. 








the United States, its people, and _ its 
policies.” You have met, at this conference, 
notable examples of the program of inter- 
change of persons. The Department of 
State played its part, in collaboration with 
the Library of Congress and the American 
Library Association, in bringing to this 
country the distinguished librarians who 
are here as your guests. The Mundt Bill, 
would merely provide a world-wide, inclu- 
sive, and conclusive recognition of the vital 
role already being played by cultural and in- 
formation activities in our foreign policy. 

Those activities are carried on, in simul- 
taneous and complementary fashion, on two 
planes. This government participates in 
and contributes to multilateral international 
efforts such as UNESCO. At the same 
time the department carries on bilateral 
international programs, sometimes officially 
cooperative; sometimes not, with most of the 
nations of the globe. On both planes the 
department invites the active collaboration 
of other government agencies and of private 
organizations and agencies. In the last- 
named category, the collaboration between 
the department and the American Library 
Association has been outstanding for its 
harmonious intimacy and for its effective- 
ness. I shall have more to say on that 
point later. At the moment I wish to address 
myself exclusively to the second of the two 
planes I mentioned, namely, the bilateral 
international programs. 
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From the beginning the department has 
given full recognition, in the question of 
the increase of mutual understanding among 
peoples, to the book and to the library. It 
has done this by making possible the inter- 
national interchange of librarians, by the 
distribution of thousands and thousands of 
American books in the other American 
republics, in the Near East, and in the 
Orient (here again with the aid of the 
A.L.A.), by the provision of book services 
in American cultural centers abroad, and 
by the founding and the continuing opera- 
tion of American libraries in foreign lands. 

I shall not bore you with statistics, 
though we who have the unenviable re- 
sponsibility for the administration of all 
these services think them most impressive 
in spite of our having scarcely scratched 
the surface. Nor shall I let my feet leave 
the ground and soar into a high San Fran- 
cisco fog with a recital of grandiose but 
nebulous plans for the future. Let me 
instead tell you very simply what the situ- 
ation is and how it came to be. 


American Cultural Centers 


FTER THE enactment of the so-called 
A “Cooperation with the American Re- 
publics Act” of 1939, there came into being 
a chain of American cultural centers in this 
hemisphere. ‘These are autonomous corpo- 
rations whose boards of directors are made 
up of nationals of the host countries and 
Americans resident there. They carry on a 
multiplicity of activities, chief among which 
are the teaching of English and the pro- 
vision of book services. "The department 
assists them by providing administrators, 
teachers, and, as funds permit, professional 
American librarians, in an effort to improve 
their book services to the point where such 
services can be dignified with the name of 
libraries and be worthy of being pointed 
to as exemplars of the library profession 


a we understand it. To date there are 
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twenty-seven such centers, with forty-four 
branches. ‘Their continuance is assured, for 
the Congress made appropriative provision 
therefor without question. 


American Libraries 


T THE SAME time that this government 

began assisting cultural centers it 
entered the library field abroad. The Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, in conjunction with the Department of 
State, turned to the American Library As- 
sociation for the professional know-how 
which neither government agency then pos- 
sessed. The result was the founding and 
operation, under contract, of three institu- 
tions with which I am sure you are all fa- 
miliar: the Benjamin Franklin Library at 
Mexico, the American Library at Managua, 
and the Artigas-Washington Library at 
Montevideo. With the later creation of the 
Division of Libraries and Institutes within 
the Department of State, charged with 
responsibility for complete management and 
servicing of overseas libraries, the operation 
of these libraries passed to the department, 
but I cannot refrain from public acknowl- 
edgment, here and now, of the work of 
the pioneers who founded them and made 
them the outstanding successes they are: 
Harry M. Lydenberg, Marion A. Mil- 
czewski, Bertha B. Harris, Rodolfo O. 
Rivera, and Arthur E. Gropp, to mention 
only the earliest and most outstanding. To- 
day it is a moot question who is proudest 
of these institutions, the Americans who pro- 
vide the initial impulse and continue to 
provide professional personnel and costs or 
the people of the three countries in which 
they are located, who have adopted them as 
“their” libraries. 


U.S. Information Libraries 


N 1945 the Office of War Information 
was “blanketed into” the Department of 
State, as the phrase then was. The depart- 
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ment then inherited among other things a 
chain of United States information libraries 
and was charged with their maintenance and 
development. A Division of Libraries and 
Institutes was created, with Richard H. 
Heindel as its chief and myself as his deputy. 
The name of the division, incidentally, is a 
misnomer if all its multifarious duties are 
taken into consideration, but I should bore 
you if I went beyond naming institutional 
development, the distribution of books, the 
exchange of publications, the development of 
translations, aid to educational institutions 
abroad, music, and art. 


Two Basic Principles 


the first has operated on two basic 
principles. The first is that a United States 
information library abroad should be ex- 
actly what its name implies, namely, that 
place in any community to which anyone 
turns for the answer to any question dealing 
with the United States, whether it be the 
volume of water plunging over Niagara 
Falls every second, the successive develop- 
ments in our constitutional history, the latest 
American advances in the study of polio- 
myelitis, the best type of road construction 
through a marsh, or the real name of Mr. 
Deanna Durbin. The second principle is 
that this library will be continuously suc- 
cessful in direct proportion as it is entrusted 
to professional American librarians. 
There have been changes in personnel 
in the administration: Dr. Heindel has re- 
signed and at the moment I am his “acting” 
successor. But the principles remain the 
same. What amazes me afresh, day after 
day, is that those two principles are not 
automatically and universally accepted. 
There are still far too many people in 
this country who think of a library as a 
carefully arranged, never disturbed collec- 
tion of books presided over by a worthy 


S UFFICE it to say that this division from 
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but indigent professor’s widow who is 
pained when a book is actually used. Even 
more enlightened people think that a library 
can be entrusted to any well-rounded per- 
sonality whose chief responsibilities lie else- 
where and who can “take care of” the ]j- 
brary with his left hand and in his spare 
time. 


Type of Modern Librarian 


H, NO! You and I know that a modern 
d librarian is a public relations expert 
who meets the long-headed pundits and the 
flat-heads on their own levels and provides 
what they are looking for. Indeed, the 
United States information librarian must 
know what the key people of the opinion- 
forming groups in his community are going 
to be interested in and get it to them before 
they know what to ask for. He must 
supply the diplomatic mission with the 
précis required by political, economic, and 
press officers. He must be a sort of uni- 
versal genius, able to make speeches before 
all kinds of groups, preferably in their own 
language, able to run programs of motion 
pictures, musical recordings, exhibits and 
art shows, children’s programs—in short, 
all the things the modern American li- 
brarian does so well. And he must know 
the United States. If any of you think 
you know this country well, go abroad and 
attempt to answer the penetrating questions 
asked of you. It is a chastening experience, 
I assure you. And finally, he must be an 
exemplar of the best type of human being 
America has to offer. 

Are there such people? Of course there 
are, and right in your profession. Three 
proved examples are among you this eve- 
ning, “alumnz” of the United States in- 
formation libraries: Flora Belle Ludington, 
Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, and Mrs. Mary 
Duncan Carter. Others have returned to 
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posts in this country after hair-raising but 
spiritually satisfying experiences abroad, and 
those now in the field are of the same 
stamp. With a zeal and a sacrifice of 
self that I had not known before I was 
suddenly dropped into this kind of inter- 
national work almost six years ago, they 
have achieved truly remarkable results. I 
wish I could here go into anecdotes and 
examples of how they have carried on, im- 
provising the tools of their profession which 
somehow never seemed to arrive from the 
states, without adequate staffs, and some- 
times even without understanding on the 
part of their immediate superiors. 


Results 


IKE TEACHING, this work provides its 
[: rewards on the spiritual rather than the 
material side, and its results are too in- 
tangible for precise statistical measurement. 
But in the sixty-seven libraries in existence 
as of yesterday and in the three American 
libraries in this hemisphere, our librarians, 
with a total of 155,000 volumes, have 
achieved an annual volume of users of 
3,072,236. Compared with an American 
public library serving a similar-sized popu- 
lation center, an average United States 
information library, at one-third the cost 
and with one-sixth the staff, reaches almost 
three times as many people. Compared 
with an American public library system 
with the same number of books, the entire 
overseas library program reaches seven times 
as many readers. 

Those figures speak for themselves in 
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two directions: the accomplishments of our 
librarians and the thirst for knowledge about 
the United States. I am certain that in 
this program the devotion of the field staff 
and of the Washington staff are giving the 
taxpayer more value for his dollar than he 
really has any right to expect. 

Incidentally, it is not planned to create 
within the foreign service a new lifetime 
career for overseas librarians. Rather is 
it the hope that librarians, like the teachers 
of English in our cultural ¢enters, will 
accept appointment abroad for a few years, 
actively interpreting the United States in 
foreign lands, and then return to this coun- 
try, to the enrichment of their profession 
and the national life. For cultural inter- 
change is a two-way street, in more senses 
than one. 


The Future 


In closing, I should like to indicate the 
role of the library profession in this program 
in the years to come. If the department is 
to operate libraries, it should be obvious that 
it must follow the highest professional stand- 
ards. It must staff the libraries with pro- 
fessionals and it must at all times enjoy 
continuing professional advice and counsel. 
For all that it turns naturally to that private 
organization having competence: the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Just as on the one 
hand the A.L.A. could not carry on its inter- 
national activities without the Department 
of State, so on the other the department 
could not carry on its library activities with- 
out the American Library Association. 








The Chairman of the Acquisitions Committee Describes 
One Aspect of the Assembly of Librarians of the Americas 


Inter-American Acquisitions Problems 


PHILLIPS TEMPLE 


wo OF the factors contributing to 

the success of the Assembly of Li- 

brarians of the Americas, the “first 
bona fide international conference of li- 
brarians to be held in the United States,’ 
which met at the Library of Congress, May 
12-June 7, 1947, were the care shown in 
the organization of the agenda and the 
functional division of meetings into general 
sessions and committee meetings, as befitted 
“a combination conference and workshop.” 
The general sessions were of the panel 
type and allowed for general discussion, 
stressing broader issues. The committees, 
on the other hand, were instructed to 
confine themselves to specific problems and 
to the practical means of solving them. 


1 Library Journal 72:833, May 15, 1947. 

2 Assembly of Librarians of the Americas. Document 
4: “The Agenda,” p. 1. The assembly was documented 
by a series of standard informational and regulatory 
publications (the agenda, list of delegates, instructions 
to chairmen, etc.) and by a “Daily Bulletin” recording 
the discussions and decisions of general sessions and 
committee meetings. The resolutions of each committee 
were published as “Appendix to the Library of Congress 
Information Bulletin, June 10-16, 1947.” Ultimately 
the proceedings of the assembly will be published as an 
independent document. 








@Mx. Temp te has been librarian of Riggs Memorial 
Library, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., 
since 1937. He attended Peabody Institute, Johns 
Hopkins University, Loyola College, all of Baltimore, 
and the Pratt Free Library training class. Previous 
to his position as first assistant in the business and 
economics department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
he worked as an investment counselor. He is chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Book Acquisitions Committee and 
is a member of S.L.A., D.C.L.A., C.L.A., and the 
Inter-American Bibliography and Library Association. 








Thus, there was ample opportunity to draw 
out both the theoretical and practical im- 
plications of the assembly’s theme, “The 
Library in the Americas—A Blueprint for 
Tomorrow.” 

Five working committees were set up, 
each one headed by two co-chairmen (a 
Latin American librarian and a North 
American librarian): (1) education for li- 
brarianship (Gropp and Penna) ; (2) tech- 
nical processes (Krieg and Aguayo); (3) 
acquisitions (Temple and Fuenzalida) ; 
(4) bibliography (Burgin and Cortazar) ; 
(5) library science and development (Stein- 
barger and Patifio). At the final sessions 
of the assembly the resolutions of each com- 
mittee were introduced, discussed, amended, 
and approved. Here, in brief, are the proj- 
ects embodied in the resolutions of the ac- 
quisitions committee. (One word about 
that word “resolution”—in this context it 
does not mean merely a formal statement 
of what ought to be done: the projects listed 
are at present in progress because the as- 
sembly’s acquisitions and other committees 
were placed on a permanent basis before 
the general adjournment in order to put 
teeth into their recommendations) : 

1. That there be compiled a guide to inter- 
American sources of nonbook materials, sug- 
gested specifications for which have been 
drawn up by George A. Schwegmann, Jr. 
(photoduplicated materials), Edward N. 


Waters (music), and Gayle W. Starnes (mo- 
tion pictures) 
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2. That copyright regulations be clarified 
with respect to the rights of libraries to re- 
produce copyrighted materials for scholarly 
and other noncommercial purposes 

3. That a representative from each country 
participating in the assembly assist in the 
compilation of information about official 
agencies which prepare and publish maps in 
his area; that a list of dealers handling non- 
oficial maps be compiled; and that the in- 
formation be cleared through the office of 
Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, Maps Division, Li- 
brary of Congress 

4. That there be established a subcommit- 
tee to compile a selected list of dealers in the 
inter-American book, periodical, and map 
trade for the purpose of compiling and dis- 
tributing questionnaires whose data will be 
collated and published for the mutual benefit 
of libraries in the Americas 

5. That the assembly urge the U.S. De- 
partment of State and the other agencies con- 
cerned to carry forward to completion the 
tentative proposal now under consideration 
for the sale of U.S. government publications 
in other countries through official channels; 
and to explore the possibility of a similar 
arrangement for the distribution here of docu- 
ments from the governments of Latin Ameri- 
can countries 

6. That the cooperation of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, UNESCO, and the International 
Trade Organization be enlisted to have the 
free import of books by libraries simplified 
and to have books excepted from currency 
control in the countries where such control 
is practiced; and that the members of the 
assembly give their individual consideration 
to UNESCO’s “Draft Proposal for 
UNESCO Book Coupon Scheme to Overcome 
Currency Barriers to the Free Flow of Pub- 
lications” 

7. That steps be taken to have airmail and 
regular mail rates lowered for bibliographi- 
cal materials 

8. That a more efficient method of han- 
dling periodical subscriptions placed by Latin 
American libraries with agents in the United 
States be evolved; that publishers who now 
accept periodical subscriptions from individ- 
uals only should extend their services to li- 
braries as such 

9. That libraries receiving offers of rare 
books and manuscripts from other countries, 
particularly ‘such as pertain to the cultural 
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patrimony of a given country, should investi- 
gate the origin of the materials offered and 
acquaint themselves with the legal require- 
ments concerning importation and exporta- 
tion of such rare materials 

10. That the next booksellers’ association 
convention in Latin America be made ac- 
quainted with the resolutions of this assembly 
insofar as they concern the book trade and 
that they study the possibility of improving the 
routines now observed in placing orders and 
making payments for books transported from 
one country to another 

11. That in order to secure the continued 
cooperation of the librarians participating in 
this assembly, a permanent inter-American 
acquisitions committee be established ; that this 
permanent committee be composed of librari- 
ans representing every country participating 
in this assembly; and that Mrs. Edith Wise, 
assistant-in-charge, Hispanic Exchange Proj- 
ect, Library of Congress, be empowered to 
act as chairman of such committee 

12. That the American Book Center be 
used as a center for the exchange of ma- 
terials among inter-American libraries along 
the lines indicated in the proposal made on 
Mar. 4, 1947, by Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress. 


Such, in severely abbreviated form, is 
the substance of the work accomplished 
at daily meetings extending over a period 
of weeks. What cannot be conveyed very 
easily is a certain by-product of all this 
which, in the opinion of those who par- 
ticipated, was the most fruitful and abid- 
ing feature of the assembly: the inspiration 
of a vital personal contact which turned 
abstract reputations and printed names into 
personalities. For many of us “Norte 
Americanos” Latin America is no longer 
“that place on the map’”—it is the home of 
people we know. We know who to 
write to for a piece of information ; we don’t 
hesitate to ask favors; the work still to be 
done by the permanent committees insures 
the continuance and growth of these friend- 
ships. In the opinion of this observer that’s 
the kind of “hemispheric solidarity” that 
means something. 








Sponsored by the 
A.L.A. Bibliography Committee 


Future of the Bibliographical Center 


JoHN VANMALE 


HE Bibliographical Center for Re- 
search, Rocky Mountain Region, 
is now twelve years old. In those 
twelve years it has grown from an idea in 
the brain of Malcolm G. Wyer, its founder, 
to an institution. It has passed the experi- 
mental stage. We have few reasons to 
doubt that it will continue to be what it is 
now, an essential cog in the educational 
machinery of this region. In the words 
of Louis R. Wilson, it has “major sig- 
nificance to the region and nation. The 
coordination of library resources of the 
Rocky Mountain Region and the develop- 
ment of the Bibliographical Center rank 
high among the achievements of librarian- 
ship at its best in the United States.”* 
Much the same might be said of the other 
two bibliographic centers, in Seattle and 
Philadelphia. Summarizing the first session 





1.4 Report on the Mary Reed Library. Denver, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1947, p. 18. 








@ Mr. VanMatez, a native of Michigan, attended 
the University of Colorado and has an A.B., M.A., 
and his library degree from the University of Denver 
and his doctor’s degree in library science from the 
University of Chicago, the latter of which he attended 
on an A.L.A. fellowship. His library experience in- 
cludes his present position as librarian of the Mary 
Reed Library and assistant director of libraries at the 
University of Denver, director of the Denver Biblio- 
graphic Center for Research, acting librarian of the 
University of Denver, research librarian of the Denver 
Public Library. Several years prior to his library ex- 
perience he was a dealer in Americana. He is the 
author of various publications on union catalogs and 
bibliographic subjects and is the publisher of Hafen 
and Ghent’s Broken Hand and Old West series of 
pamphlets. 





of the Institute on Regional Library Cen- 
ters at the A.L.A. conference in June, Rob- 
ert Bingham Downs said: 

The most encouraging feature of the biblio- 
graphical center situation today, and the most 
convincing argument for continuing the cen- 
ters, are that cooperating libraries are willing 
to contribute to their support. When one 
considers the limited funds with which many 
of the libraries operate, they could pay no 
more perfect tribute to the effectiveness and 
value of the bibliographical center services.? 

We have further evidence of the center’s 
vitality and importance in the annual report 
of the director, Mrs. Eulalia Dougherty 
Chapman.’ Every day its staff has all the 
work it can manage, and a little more be- 
sides. The most convincing evidence, as 
Dr. Downs has said, is the list of contribu- 
tors and the size of their contributions. 
Ten years ago there was considerable doubt 
in our minds whether a library could, 
legally, contribute to the support of an 
organization such as this. Libraries 
customarily pay out money to publishers and 
societies, but always on a_piece-for-piece 
exchange—so much profit for so many books 
and a membership for a magazine. Here 
was something new—payment to a special- 
ized annual service. Payments to a biblio- 
graphic center now seem perfectly natural, 
but at the time they were a new departure 
in library practice. The founder and the 
members of the bibliographical center de- 


serve recognition for this innovation. The 
2 College and Research Libraries 8:66, January, 1947. 


* Bibliographical Center for Research, Denver. Aw 
nual Report, 1946. Denver, 1947. 
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size of the contributions exceeds anything 
we imagined possible ten year ago. Then we 
did not believe that any library would con- 
tribute more than $50 or $100. However, 
the director’s report for 1946 lists one con- 
tribution of $3000, another of $1000, and 
several around $500. All this evidence 
proves the center’s present usefulness and 
prophesies its future growth. 

The center has become a_ valuable 
property which belongs to the whole region. 
Some of its assets have a definite market 
value: the book collection, for example, 
which is a good collection of fundamental 
bibliographies. The union catalog cost 
many thousands of dollars. Its replacement 
value must be enormous. ‘The center also 
brings certain intangible benefits to all its 
members, such as publicity of a high order. 
Universities list the center as part of their 
equipment when seeking accreditation. To 
public libraries it means the right to say, 
“We spend our book funds carefully to meet 
the greatest demands, but we can neverthe- 
less satisfy exceptional needs through the 
bibliographical center.” 


Requires Cooperation 


NOTHER intangible by-product is the 
A tradition of cooperation fostered by 
the center. Western colleges and libraries 
have always cooperated, but they have also 
indulged in rivalry—an exciting sport like 
gambling, but seldom profitable. Much 
of the center’s progress is unquestionably 
due to the desire of western librarians to 
prove their esteem for cooperation itself, 
quite apart from the benefits their institu- 
tions obtain by cooperating. Nothing else 
out here offers so great an opportunity to 
test the merits of cooperation. The center 
has proved that all varieties of libraries and 
the institutions or governments they serve 
can forget their rivalries and work on a 
common program. 

The center has an experienced staff. The 





director has worked longer in bibliographic 
centers than anyone else in the world, 
simply because she has been with the biblio- 
graphical center since it started and ours is 
the oldest of the three centers. The staff 
has developed techniques of central loan and 
reference services and has constructed a 
network of cooperation for solving difficult 
questions by referring them to special li- 
braries and subject experts. 

But like all institutions, bibliographic 
centers have certain shortcomings. They 
have not yet solved the problem of financ- 
ing. ‘The sponsoring librarians meet too 
seldom and then spend more of their time 
on business matters than they do in discuss- 
ing the problems the centers aim to solve 
and the trends they seek to embody, such as 
those implied by specialization agreements, 
central cataloging, and joint book purchas- 
ing agreements. And last, when the centers 
hold their meetings, the attendance consists 
too largely of librarians and not enough of 
professors, professional men, labor leaders, 
and club presidents. In other words, the 
centers remain too much the concern of 
librarians and not enough the concern of 
the people who use libraries. 

While all three bibliographic centers are 
open to these criticisms to some extent, each 
has gone farther than the others in meeting 
one or two of them. Seattle, for example, 
has gone farthest in solving the financial 
question, Philadelphia in avoiding exclusive 
control by librarians. All three have ac- 
complished more than anyone dreamed pos- 
sible thirteen years ago, when our center 
was only the germ of an idea. They are 
what they are now because many librarians 
and educators have worked together to plan 
and develop their functions. As they come 
into contact with more people and organi- 
zations, they will evolve still further. No 
one can say what the centers will be thirteen 
years from now, except that they will sur- 
Pass our expectations, 








An Open Letter to the A.L.A. 


Executive Board and Council 


Should All People Read? 


“‘REAT EMPHASIS is now being placed on 
(5 publicity and public relations, and pub- 
lic libraries are roundly upbraided for failure 
in this field. I am not sure that the criticism 
is justified. It may be that the fault lies with 
the public rather than with the libraries. In 
any event, much of our effort may be wasted 
if we do not know the actual conditions. 

I am not enthusiastic as a rule about polls 
and surveys. They too often supply statistics 
but not the explanations of the statistics, and 
thus fail to produce practical results. There 
is one study, however, that I should like very 
much to see made. I should like to see a 
sampling of, say, 3,000 people studied inten- 
sively in a city having a population of not 
less than 100,000 nor more than 300,000 and 
maintaining an active public library. The 
purpose would be, not to learn how many 
use the library, but to learn why the non- 
patrons do not. We could thus discover 
whether the cause was lack of information 
about the library, lack of literacy or educa- 
tion, defects in reading ability, lack of intel- 
lectual curiosity, or, finally, lack of the pub- 
lic library to live up to its opportunities. 

In normal years before the war Springfield 
had 150,000 inhabitants, of whom 62,000 were 
registered as card holders—about 40 per cent. 
While this is a fairly high enrolment for a 
city library, it would be a sorry showing if 
it meant that 88,000 potential readers were 
not being served. However, a careful sam- 
pling of more than 700 families indicated that 
36,000 people without library cards could, 
and many did, use the cards of other members 
of the family. Some 3,000 people (perhaps 
more) without library cards were probably 
served by the many deposits in factories, of- 
fices, and institutions. Some people, at a 
guess, 1,000, prefer to buy rather than borrow 
(and not a few patronize rental libraries be- 
cause of their ampler supply of current nov- 
els). Also, there were about 11,000 children 
too young to read. Assuming that perhaps 
7,000 people were handicapped by mental or 


bodily defects or by illiteracy, there remain 
an estimated 30,000 who may be considered 
potential patrons of the library. Is failure in 
publicity or public relations the reason these 
30,000 people do not use their library? 

With reviews of library books published 
every week in three newspapers; with infor- 
mation about the library ranging from brief 
news items to feature articles appearing on 
the average of one to three days every week; 
with spot announcements over three radio 
stations every weekday; with a sixteen-page 
bulletin distributed monthly to between 4,000 
and 5,000 families; with special lists, circu- 
lars, and letters sent to trade unions, minis- 
ters, veterans, and many others; with lists of 
technical books posted in factories; with in- 
numerable exhibitions; with occasional dis- 
plays in banks, store windows, etc.; with 
newcomers moving to the city given informa- 
tion and an invitation to the library; with 
foreign speaking adults in the evening schools 
brought to visit the library, and classes from 
the day schools given instruction in its use; 
with adults influenced by their children prac- 
tically all of whom are reached through the 
schools; with frequent addresses to groups 
and organizations; with a generous supply of 
books and a courteous and intelligent staff— 
it would seem to me that most of the in- 
habitants who can read should have a fair 
idea of what the library offers. 

The important question then is, why do 
at least 30,000 adults, about one quarter of 
the adult population, most of them graduates 
of our schools, fail to use the library? And 
how many of them, assuming the best possible 
publicity and public relations, could be won 
as readers, and by what means? Many of 
the people, I suspect, were never properly 
taught to read and should have had remedial 
training. Some failed to have the reading 
habit inculcated when they were young. 
Many, ranging from servant girls to highly 
placed executives, from persons with a lim- 
ited elementary education to college gradu- 
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ates, for some unknown reason never read a 
book. Can these sows’ ears be made into silk 
purses? And how? 

If the American Library Association can 
persuade some foundation to conduct an ade- 
quate study, we should learn the fundamental 
facts about individuals and why they do not 
read books or use their libraries. We should 
then know whether the difficulty lies in faulty 
library public relations or elsewhere. Other- 
wise, in blaming the libraries we may be bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. 

Hitter C. WELLMAN, Librarian 
City Library Association 
Springfield 5, Mass. 


AR. WELLMAN certainly has a point when 
M he says that the failure to use the pub- 
lic library may not be due to any fault in the 
library itself. Without doubt, those 30,000 
nonusers have reasons of their own for neg- 
lecting the library which may or may not 
have anything to do with their awareness of 
the library’s existence. 

Nevertheless, the 30,000 still constitute a 
public relations problem. The library’s pub- 
licity may be excellent. Every man, woman, 
and child in town may know what the li- 
brary has to offer. But if the individual 
thinks books are unmanly or disease-carriers 
or a royal road to moral disaster, he still 
won't use the library’s books. As many pub- 
lic relations specialists have pointed out, it 
isn’t the truth or falsehood of a public atti- 
tude which influences action. The important 
thing is the existence of the attitude. 

Attitudes can be changed, and the process 
of changing them is public relations aimed not 
at the people who do read, but at the people 
who don’t. Again Mr. Wellman is right in 
saying the first step must be the identifica- 
tion of attitudes. What are the reasons peo- 


ple don’t use the library? The National 
Opinion Research Center polled nonusers of 
libraries in 17 cities in 1945. Less than one 
per cent were unfamiliar with the library and 
its services. ‘Thirty-five per cent said they 
were too busy to read. Eleven per cent said 
they didn’t like to read. 

Has the library no_ responsibility for 
changing these attitudes? We know that 
people are not too busy to do what they 
really consider important. We suspect they 
do not dislike an activity which they find re- 
warding. It should be within the library’s 
sphere to convince nonreaders that reading is 
both important and rewarding. 

An adequate public relations program can 
change attitudes. In this case, it may utilize 
methods as far-removed from the usual con- 
cept of public relations as classes in reading 
better and faster; or as generally accepted as 
synopses of plots on the inside covers of nov- 
els. The serious first steps are the identifica- 
tion of obstacles to reading, the analysis of 
how the nonreaders can be reached, and a 
conscientious plan for overcoming the obsta- 
cles. Until a public relations problem has 
been approached in this way, we cannot fairly 
say that it has been given its chance. 

The question of identifying the reasons 
why people do not use public libraries is 
scheduled for thorough analysis as part of the 
American Public Library Inquiry, which is 
being conducted by the Social Science Research 
Council under the directorship of Dr. Robert 
D. Leigh and which was announced after Mr. 
Wellman’s letter was written. Completion 
of this study will take two or three years, but 
it will probably be the most exhaustive and 
the most reliable investigation to date. 


Ouca M. Peterson, Chief 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office 


0 BE A MEMBER of an Association for personal benefit introduces a wrong motive, as 
7 may induce a spirit to examine each proposal which comes forward for decision, not 
from the standpoint of whether it is a good proposal in itself and likely to benefit the 
Association as a whole, but from the selfish standpoint of how does this affect me. 

‘““THE Liprary ASSOCIATION AND THE YOUNG LIBRARIAN” 
By Duncan Gray in Library Association Record, April 1947 











Activities of Libraries and Library Associations Gleaned 


from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


What They're Doing 


Seattle Advertises a Book 


Recently the Seattle Public Library ran a 
four-hundred-line paid newspaper advertise- 
ment emphasizing the importance of read- 
ing Must Destruction Be Our Destiny by 
Harrison S. Brown, coauthor of the article 
“Atomic Energy and Your Future” in the 
March Bulletin. The library placed sixty 
copies of the book in the main library and 
forty copies in the branches. On the second 
day after the ad’s appearance all of the 
books were in circulation and demand for 
related books had picked up noticeably. 

To boost further distribution of books 
related to atomic energy, the library pre- 
pared a list of volumes on the subject, made 
a display of U.S. Navy photographs from 
the Bikini bomb test, and arranged a show- 
ing of the Navy color film “Operation 
Crossroad.” 


Gastronomy Scrapbook 


One of the features of the Public Affairs 
Room of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
is an international gastronomy scrapbook in 
which patrons write out recipes brought to 
America from other parts of the world. 


Atomic Publicity in Michigan 


Michigan State Library and Lansing 
Public Library cooperated in arranging a 
public discussion meeting, conducted by 
various local speakers, on ““The Atom: How 
We Can Live with It,” which was held 
March 26 at the Lansing Public Library. 
About one thousand handbills were dis- 


tributed to various state departments, the 
legislature, and organizations in the com- 
munity. Window cards were also distrib- 
uted. 

Scarsdale Surveys Readers 


A survey of readers’ interests, similar to 
those used by the St. Louis Public Library 
in recent years, was undertaken this year by 
the Scarsdale, N.Y., Public Library. Let- 
ters were sent to borrowers selected from 
the circulation records of two separate days, 
asking the readers to tell why they had 
selected the books borrowed on those days. 
The replies in response to these letters 
formed the basis for the library’s interesting 
annual report, according to the librarian, 
Anne J. Rymer. 


Candy Machine for Staff 


An attractive mechanical candy vendor 
has been installed in the staff room of the 
Toledo Public Library. The machine holds 
six kinds of nickel candy bars and is re- 
loaded two or three times a week. Every 
tenth nickel goes into the staff association 
treasury. 


Nevada Librarians’ Workshop 


Starting June 11, 1947, a workshop for 
librarians from small school and public 
libraries who find it impossible to take 
extended professional work, was offered 
at the University of Nevada under the 
supervision of James J. Hill, university 
director of libraries, and sponsored by the 
university, the Nevada Library Association, 
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and the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


Sale of Old Books 


Cary Library, Houlton, Me., cleared 
over $50 at a special sale of old books which 
the library no longer needed. The money 
resulting from the sale of these volumes 
which were mostly out-of-date and not 
worth library shelf space, was used to buy 
more books for a Book Week exhibit, as 
well as for extra copies of While Time Re- 
mains and Grandma Moses, American 
Primitive. 


Chicago’s Business Library 


Chicago Public Library established in 
April a business library on the fourth floor 
of its main building, which is fully equipped 
for reference and research services as well as 
for lending books for home use. 


Windsor Report 
A leaflet entitled ““What Goes on In- 


side?” accompanied by a clever line drawing 
of a library with books bursting out the 
sides and door, contains the annual report 
and a description of the activities of the 
Public Libraries, Windsor, Ont., Canada, 


during the past year. 


Recruiting on Radio 


Recruitment for librarianship was em- 
phasized on a recent weekly radio program 
of the Canton Public Library, when Laura 
B. Briesemeister, head librarian, and Lewis 
C. Naylor, county librarian, were inter- 
viewed over the air. 


On the Use of the Library 


Brooklyn College Library has prepared 
two helpful pamphlets on the use of the li- 
brary: one to aid the teaching staff, Library 
Handbook for the Faculty, and the other, 
The Clue to the Resources and Services of 
Brooklyn College Library, with amusing 


illustrations and helpful explanations of 
practices and procedures, for the benefit of 
the students. 


Los Angeles Dreiser Exhibit 


The Los Angeles Public Library has had 
on display the Theodore Dreiser Collection, 
which was presented to the library’s litera- 
ture and philology department by Mrs. 
Dreiser and Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Smith. 
Included in the collection of writings was 
a series of fifty mounted items showing the 
author’s life in photographs and quotations 
from his books. 


“Love Stories” 


Newark Free Public Library has pre- 
pared a list of “Love Stories” subdivided 
under such headings as “So Well Remem- 
bered,” “The Young Enchanted,” “Light 
O’Love,” “To Be Young Was Very Heav- 


en.” 


Erie’s Record-Lending Library 


On May 1 the Public Library, Erie, Pa., 
opened a record-lending library under the 
sponsorship of the local Junior League, 
which took part in the initial planning, 
furnished money for records, cabinets, and a 
player, and will supply aides to man the 
service. The Erie Public Library will fur- 
nish printed and other supplies, and space 
for the project, possibly extending further 
aid at the end of the initial two-year period. 


Open House at White Plains 


To acquaint the city officials of White 
Plains, N.Y., with the functions and serv- 
ices of their local library, the board of 
trustees and staff of the White Plains Pub- 
lic Library held an open house, with staff 
members acting as guides, during the li- 
brary’s regular evening hours on April 14. 
The librarians believe that the officials 
“gained an enlarged view of the value of a 
public library to the community.” 
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Saskatchewan Library Scholarships 


For the second consecutive year, the De- 
partment of Education, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, awarded three library scholarships of 
$600 each to assist qualified young people to 
secure training in librarianship at accredited 
library schools. ‘The awarding of these 
scholarships was one of the recommendations 
of the library advisory board which the 
government organized to study library prob- 
lems in the province. 


Fitchburg’s Youth Library 


A Youth Library Project is being spon- 
sored currently by the Public Library, 
Fitchburg, Mass. The 7000 pupils of the 
local schools banded together and pledged 
themselves to earn $10,000 through personal 
effort as their contribution toward a new, 
modern young people’s library unit and 
auditorium. By giving up movies, comic 
books, bubble gum, and other childhood 
“musts” and by earning money at odd jobs, 
the children have thus far saved and con- 
tributed $8500 toward the library. It is 
the hope of the library trustees to raise the 
necessary balance through public subscrip- 
tion, as the building plans and site have 
already been chosen. 


N.Y.P.L. Great Books Program 


Public libraries in New York and nine 
neighboring areas are cooperating with other 
educational agencies in a Great Books pro- 
gram starting this fall. 


Rockford College Book Contest 
Students at Rockford College, Rockford, 


Ill., participated in a book contest during 
this last year. The object was to assemble 
a personal library on a budget of no more 
than $15. The students were encouraged 
to buy inexpensive and secondhand copies 
of books when possible, and as an aid they 
were furnished lists of Chicago bookstores. 


OCTOBER 1, 1947 


Also of interest to book lovers was the 
second annual book fair held in May on 
the lawn of the college campus. The six 
hundred rare volumes offered for sale had 
been purchased by Jean M. Sharpe, the |i- 
brarian, from the Harding bookshop jn 
London. 


Regional Library Association Planned 


Some twenty-five librarians from nearby 
states, who had come to Denver as delegates 
to the regional UNESCO conference, met 
in an unofficial meeting May 15 and 17 to 
discuss plans for a Mountain-Plains Library 
Association to be officially organized at a 
conference which would be held in 1948. 


Missouri's County Librarians Meet 


At the first meeting of librarians and 
staff of Missouri’s twenty-nine county li- 
braries held July 20-21, at the State 
Library, Jefferson City, a program was 
conducted which consisted of a round table 
discussion of individual problems, policies, 
and future plans involved in book and peri- 
odical selection, short-cuts in processing, use 
of audio-visual materials, adult education, 
and developing service. 

The establishment of the first regional 
library in the state, covering Crawford, 
Iron, Madison, and Bollinger counties, was 
announced at the meeting. 


A Newspaper’s Staff Collection 
The Milwaukee Journal has established a 


popular lending library of review copies of 
books sent to them by publishers. The col- 
lection is limited to staff members only and 
so far contains about one thousand titles. 


Erie War Records Project 


A record of the men and women from 
Erie County, Pa., who served with the 
armed forces from Dec. 7, 1941, to Jan. 
1, 1947, has been completed and is now 
housed in steel filing cabinets in the Erie 
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Public Library. Staff members of the 
library advised in setting up the project and 
contributed volunteer time in processing the 
data; the Erie County Historical Society 
and the Erie Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office gathered the data for the files. 


A Book on Tobacco 


The George Arents Collection of Books 
Relating to Tobacco, which was deposited 
in the New York Public Library by the 
Arents family in 1944, has issued its first 
publication, a hitherto unpublished manu- 
sript entitled 4 Few Words about Pipes, 
Smoking and Tobacco by a well-known 
author and caricaturist of the Victorian 
period, Alfred Crowquill (Alfred H. For- 


rester ). 


Staff Gives Trustees A.L.A. Memberships 


The staff of the Public Library, Tampa, 
Fla., presented each of the five library board 
members with a year’s membership in the 
A.L.A. Trustees Division as a token of 
appreciation and esteem on the thirtieth 
anniversary of the opening of the Tampa 


Public Library. 


Ortho-Rater for Montclair 


The Free Public Library, Montclair, 
N.J., has received an Ortho-Rater for test- 
ing the visual aptitude of staff members. 
The test, which takes about six minutes 
per individual, is designed to increase em- 
ployee satisfaction and advancement by 
proper adjustment of visual factors. Start- 
ing in the fall, appointments will be taken 
by the library for others, especially those 
engaged in personnel work. 


March of Time Presents 


The Cleveland Public Library has been 
sponsoring a weekly free series of “March 
of Time” film programs in the main library. 





In connection with the showing of the 
movie, the librarian arranged to have an 
informed speaker follow the film with dis- 
cussion and comment on the situation pre- 
sented by the film. 


Montclair Opinion Poll 


A public opinion poll to learn “What 
Montclair Is Thinking” on current prob- 
lems of international scope was conducted 
by the Montclair library, the Montclair 
Forum, and the Montclair League of 
Women Voters. Of the one thousand 
adults questioned, each was asked, “What 
do you rely on most in forming your opin- 
ion?” The results showed the first four 
information sources were newspapers, radio, 
magazines, books. 


Vanity Fair Centenary 


The centenary anniversary of the publi- 
cation of Vanity Fair is being observed by 
the New York Public Library with an exhi- 
bition of the Berg collection of first editions, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, and draw- 
ings by and relating to William Makepeace 
Thackeray. A short sketch on Thackeray, 
accompanied by descriptive annotations of 
the material on exhibit, has been prepared 
by John D. Gordon and printed in pamphlet 
form by the New York Public Library in 


recognition of the occasion. 


Libraries at Institute of Government 


The Washington Library Association 
sponsored a section dealing with problems 
of public library administration at the 
Twelfth Annual Institute of Government, 
which was held at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, July 28-August 1, under 
the direction of the university’s bureau of 
public administration. Harry C. Bauer, 
librarian and professor of librarianship at 
the university, was chairman of the section. 
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NFORMATION about the first public library 
[ in the American colonies, that of Charles 
Town, S.C., in 1698, has been gathered by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, author of Miss 
Hickory, this year’s Newbery Medal 
winner. According to the research on 
which this paper was based, this collection 
of two hundred and twenty-five books was 
gathered together by the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Bray, who also prepared rules 
governing the use of these books. A large 
folio could be borrowed for four months, 
For lost, des- 
troyed, or damaged books the borrower had 
to pay double the cost. The commissioners 
of the town were to visit the library each 
November 5 and thoroughly inspect the 
books. Charles Town, through its pro- 
prietors and landgrave, approved of the idea. 
They paid five-sixths of the library upkeep 
because of their conviction that: 


a smaller volume for one. 


Books should be carried into the home. 
Standing libraries signify little in this Coun- 
try where Persons must ride some miles to 
look into a Book. There should be Lending 
Libraries which come home to ’em without 
charge. 


ARNES and Noble has recently issued 
B a story of the Army Airways Com- 
munication System entitled Highways in 
the Sky by Major Louis §. Shores, formerly 
head of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers Library School and now director 
of the Florida State University Library 
School, Tallahassee. 


T THE meeting of the International 
Library Committee of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations in 


May in Oslo, the invitation of the A.L.A. 


By the Editor 


——————— 


to hold the 1948 meeting of the federation 
in the United States was accepted. The 
meeting will be in the form of an inter- 
national congress of libraries and bibliogra- 
phy. 

Officers of the federation elected in Oslo 
are: 

Wilhelm Munthe, Oslo, president 

Milton E. Lord, Boston, first vice president 

H. M. Cashmore, Birmingham, England, 
second vice president 

M. Hahn, Paris, third vice president 

T. P. Sevensma, Leiden, Netherlands, sec- 


retary 
A. C. Breycha-Vauthier, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, associate secretary. 


ERA A. PEARSON, librarian of the 

Port Library, Beloit, Kan., winner of 
the 1946 John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Award for libraries under 25,000, was sent 
to the San Francisco Conference as the guest 
of her town in appreciation of her services 
and as a result of her having received the 
award. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY for Gainesville, 
Mo., was made possible by a gift of 
books, through the Save the Children Fed- 
eration, from Dr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Fackler of York, Pa., in memory of their 
daughter who died in 1943. Her collection 
of books was used as an incentive to acquire 
others. 

This is the second memorial library which 
has been established in a rural region 
through the assistance of the federation. 
The first was a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph S. Williams of New York City to 
the Bailey’s Switch School of Knox County, 
Ky., in memory of their son who was killed 
in World War II. 
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HROUGH a bond issue ordinance passed 

June 4 by the city commission, the New- 
ark Public Library will have $781,450 
qailable for much-needed improvements for 
It is expected 
that the improvements will result in an 
annual saving of $23,000 in operating costs. 


the main library building. 


Women’s Clubs 
adopted the following resolution upon the 
recommendation of its Education and Vo- 
cations Committee, as reported in the Mis- 


HE MississIPPI Federation of Business 
7a Professional 


sisippi Business Woman: 


Since the public libraries throughout the 
state are considered educational institutions, 
since they do provide us and young people as 
well with vocational information, and since 
the Mississippi Library Association and the 
State Library Commission are charged with 
the responsibility of conducting a survey which 
will ultimately lead to better library service 
for all, the Mississippi Federation Education 
and Vocations Committee should inform the 
committee in charge of the survey of our sup- 
port, and, in addition, each local club, through 
its education and vocations committee, should 
offer its assistance and support to the public 
library movement in its own community. 


HE MEDAL OF MERIT was awarded to 

Dorothea V. Surtees, Camp Kilmer, 
N.J., at a testimonial dinner arranged for 
her on June 5 by her commanding officer. 


— CORNERSTONE of Princeton Uni- 
versity's new $6,000,000 Harvey S. 
Firestone Memorial Library was laid at a 
formal ceremony on June 16. The build- 
ing, which is described as “an open-stock 
library,” will contain more than 660 carrels 


for both undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. 


Zz. University of Pennsylvania Libra- 
ries now has a specially-built rare book 
room in the main library to house some 
30,000 rare books and manuscripts. 


HE South Carolina State Library Board 
WP egeaheea an appropriation of $50,730 for 
1947-48, which is more than double that 
of any other year. The money will be used 
to increase aid to county libraries and to 
establish four regional libraries to serve 
areas at present without library service. 


MIDGET auto racer, Dann Vivier, who 

had to drop his career temporarily, is 
a patient in a Veterans Administration hos- 
pital at Fargo, N.D. While hospitalized 
he is spending his spare time reading all the 
technical books on automobiles—taking 
down nearly a volume of notes on engines, 
designs, weights, and costs preparatory to 
building a fleet of midget cars. 


HE GROWTH of interest in the Great 

Books courses started by the University 
of Chicago three years ago has resulted in 
the organization of the Great Books Foun- 
dation, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. The 
foundation will conduct courses for pros- 
pective leaders from cities wishing to estab- 
lish free classes in the great books and plans 
to issue the readings used for the courses 
in inexpensive editions. Robert M. Hut- 
chins is chairman of the board and Lynn 
A. Williams, Jr., who has been granted 
a leave of absence from his position as vice 
president of Stewart-Warner and who has 
been for two years a leader of one of the 
Great Books groups in Indianapolis, is presi- 
dent and active head of the foundation. 


NEW quarterly journal on archival 
A science in India entitled Indian Arch- 
ives, published by the Imperial Record 
Department, Government of India, New 
Delhi, made its initial appearance the first 
of this year. 


T ITS MEETING in August, the American 
Legion, Department of _ Illinois, 
adopted a resolution which stated : 
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. we do urge the Legionnaires in the De- 
partment of Illinois and throughout the nation 
to make an examination of the libraries in 
their villages, towns and cities with a view 
to investigating the type and character of 
books, periodicals and all other reading matter 
which are found therein to contain misleading 
subversive content, having in mind at all times 
that subversive elements active within the 
United States today, devotees of anti-American 
propaganda who insert in said reading matter 
cleverly written subversive statements often 
very difficult to identify as such 

Be it further resolved, that we do urge Di- 
rectors of public and private libraries, li- 
brarians, educators and all those concerned to 
examine carefully all reading matter in said 
libraries, schools and book stores with a view 
to routing out un-American and salicious (sic) 
material from our library shelves and news 
publications. 


The Legionnaires also sent a copy of the 
resolution to the national convention, which 
was held late in August, urging its adoption. 


HE Civic Merit Medal which is given 
"Feed to the outstanding citizen of 
Elkhart, Ind., by the American Legion’s 
“40 and 8” group, was presented this year 
to Harriet K. Shelley, who has been associ- 
ated with the Elkhart Public Library for 
the past forty-three years. 


HE JULY issue of 4 Reader's Guide to 

Books, published by the Providence 
Public Library, is a testimonial honoring 
Clarence E. Sherman, librarian for the past 
twenty-five years. It was prepared by the 
trustees and staff without the knowledge of 
Mr. Sherman, who was attending the 
A.L.A. conference in San Francisco when 
the booklet came out. 


HE SPECIAL Libraries Association has 
Daina its first grant for study of 
American special library techniques by a 
foreign librarian to Anne Margrethe Lo- 
vaas, a native of Norway, who has just 
completed her first year’s course at the 
School of Library Service at Columbia. 
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ONDON’S Central Music Library, which 
L is planned to open the first of the year, 
owes its inception to the efforts of two 
Englishwomen who were long-time resj- 
dents of the United States: Dorothy Law. 
ton, who in May 1946 retired as head of 
the Music Division, Fifty-eighth St, 
Branch, New York Public Library, and 
Mrs. Christie-Moore, better known as 
Winifred Christie, the pianist. Miss Law- 
ton as curator of the new library will follow 
the same plan she originated and developed 
here in this country, while Mrs. Christie- 
Moore has donated ten thousand pounds 
toward its initial financing. Lionel R. Me- 
Colvin, librarian, Westminster Public 
Library, has offered temporary headquarters 
space for the new collection in a building 
which his institution recently acquired. 


HE Portland Traction Company se- 

lected Bertha B. Hallam, Medical 
School Library, University of Oregon, Port- 
land, as the “Citizen of the Week,” during 
the week of July 27-August 2. Large dis- 
play cards carrying her picture and the 
announcement appeared in local streetcars 
and busses. 


AKER & TAYLOR has issued Through 
B the Sieve—1947, which is a catalog of 
“salesworthy books of small publishers.” 
Copies of it inay be secured free from the 
Baker & Taylor Company, 55 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 3. 


NATIONAL conference of theological 

librarians was held at the Presbyterian 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., on June 23-24. 
Officers elected for the year are: 


President, L. R. Elliott, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Ft. Worth; ve 
president, Raymond P. Morris, Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn.; secretary, Robert 
F. Beach, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Ill.: and treasurer, Ernest M. White, Pres- 
byterian Seminary, Louisville. 
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Midwinter Conference 
January 29-February 1 





Fourth Activities Committee Chair- 
man 

RatPpH R. SHAw, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C., 
is now chairman of the Fourth Activities 
Committee, filling the vacancy left by the 
resignation of Emerson Greenaway, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


“Hospital Libraries” 


THE Division of Hospital Libraries has 
had thirty thousand copies of a leaflet on 
“Hospital Libraries” printed, giving infor- 
mation for student counselors, library school 
students, state library extension agencies, 
hospital administrators, and doctors and 
nurses. 


JM.R.T. Aids Foreign Librarians 


For SEVERAL months librarians through- 
out the country have been receiving requests 
from destitute European librarians asking 
for assistance of all kinds, usually for food 
and clothing. Most of the letters were 
cleared through the International Relations 
Office and then sent to Frances Stalker, 
chairman of the Junior Members Round 
Table. She in turn assigned them to the 
various groups in the states which sent boxes 
of food and clothing. The donors have 
received many expressions of gratitude. 


Scarsdale Publicity Scrapbook 

A SCRAPBOOK of material on the history, 
aims, and work of the Public Library, 
Scarsdale, N.Y., on file in the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Office, may be borrowed by libra- 
tians who wish suggestions and ideas de- 
signed to stimulate community interest and 
local cooperation in the work of their 


respective libraries. ‘This and other scrap- 
books available from the Public Relations 
Office include suggestions for the establish- 
ment of a friends of the library organization 
and for promotion of library-community 
cooperation. 


A.L.A. Staff 


On SEPTEMBER 2 Donald A. Riechmann 
assumed his duties as assistant to Executive 
Secretary Milam. Mr. Riechmann replaced 
Wilfred Laurier Morin who resigned his 
position in July to go to Cornell University 
Library. Mr. Riechmann has his A.B. 
from Elmhurst College and his B.L.S. from 
the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. He worked as a student assistant 
while attending Elmhurst College and at 
the Elmhurst Public Library. He was in 
Army intelligence work during the war and 
worked in an English bookstore for one 
month after the end of the war. 


National Relations Publicity 


WITH prRosPEctTs bright for a vote in 
the Senate and early hearings in the House 
on the Public Library Service Demonstra- 
tion Bill when Congress reconvenes on 
Jan. 2, 1948, a strong publicity campaign 
to gain support for the measure is being 
planned by the National Relations Office. 
The Washington office, in cooperation with 
the state federal relations committees, plans 
to launch the action program this month. 

Personal contact with congressmen is 
considered the most important thing to be 
done this fall. Each state coordinator has 
been asked to appoint persons to interview 
congressmen at home between sessions. It is 
particularly important that those members 
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of Congress who have never been ap- 
proached on the bill or who have not made 
a definite commitment be reached. 

A kit of informational material has been 
provided each interviewer by the National 
Relations Office. The material is prepared 
to give the interviewer all the facts needed 
to present a clear and convincing argument 
for the bill, including supporting data re- 
garding the library situation in the United 
States. Interviews will be arranged for 
October and necessary follow-ups will be 
made in December. 

Plans are also being made for an inten- 
sive press and radio publicity campaign 
A concerted 
effort will be made from all areas to 
win favor for the bill and get it passed in 
1948. 


when Congress reconvenes. 


Suggestion to Program Chairmen 


A DISTINGUISHED Canadian librarian 
calls attention to the fact that conference 
programs of various groups within the 
A.L.A. frequently appear to overlook the 
fact that Canadian librarians as well as li- 
brarians of the United States are full- 
fledged members of the Association. 


Bulletin Advertising 


BEGINNING with the 1948 volume of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin commercial advertising will 
appear in the pages of the 4.L.A. Bulletin. 
It is hoped that this innovation in the 
A.L.A.’s official organ will produce enough 
revenue to make it possible to increase the 
number of pages in the Bulletin devoted to 
textual material. At the time that the ad- 
vertising program is inaugurated the paper 
in the Bulletin will be changed to a white 
coated finish to allow for better reproduc- 
tion of cuts. 

A. L. Remley, for the past two years sales 
and advertising assistant in the A.L.A. 
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Publishing Department, on September 1 be. 
came advertising manager for the 4.1.4. 
Bulletin and will also handle exhibits at the 
A.L.A. conferences. 


A.A.S.L. Honorary Members 


At SAN Francisco the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians made the 
following, all of whom are retired school 
librarians, honorary members of the 


A.A.S.L.: 


Annie Spencer Cutter 
Lucile F. Fargo 
Mary E. Hall 

Mary A. Kingsbury 
Ella Morgan 

Helen L. Price 
Martha C. Pritchard 
Martha Wilson 


Midwinter Hotel Rates 


THE RATES for hotel accommodations at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago for 
the Midwinter Conference, Jan. 28-Feb. 
1, 1948, are as follows: 


Single rooms $4.90 
Double rooms (two persons) 7.70 
Suites (two persons) 13.00 
Family unit (four persons) 13.00 
Sun parlor suites (two persons) 16.00 


The above prices are subject to change. 


Hildebrand’s Atomic Energy Speech 


A sHow of hands at a general session in 
San Francisco registered widespread interest 
in reprints of Dr. Hildebrand’s speech, 
“How Not to Control Atomic Energy” 
(A.L.A. Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1947). Please 
let the Publishing Department of the A.L.A. 
know promptly how many you wish. Prices: 
25 copies, $1.50; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00; 
250, $9.00; 500, $17.00; 1000, $32.00. 
Reprints at this price can be made available 
only if 10,000 or more copies are ordered. 
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Public Library Statistics 

Tue Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C., now has 
available “Statistics of Public Library 
Systems in Cities of 25,000 to 34,999 Popu- 
lation, 1944-45.” 


Negro Newspaper Microfilm Service 

LipRARIES and educational institutions 
may now purchase positive microcopies of 
more than half of the nineteenth-century 
Negro newspapers being filmed under the 
auspices of the Committee on Negro Studies, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
1219 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Further information and order lists 
may be obtained from the committee. Some- 
time this year the committee is also publish- 
ing a directory of approximately two thou- 
sand Negro newspapers published between 
1827 and 1947. Information will include 
location of files and available microcopies. 


New P.LE. Service and Address 


Marcu 1 the Program Information Ex- 
change, Inc., whose new address is 816 
Twenty-first St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., issued its first bimonthly Organiza- 
tion Newsletter, containing four pages of 
inside information about opinion trends and 
forthcoming events in the organization field, 
in addition to a Supplement giving special 
teports of new developments in the pro- 
grams of active members of P.I.E. and of 
subscribing firms. The report on A.L.A. 
appeared on pages 5-6 of the Supplement. 
A year’s subscription to the two publications 
is $25; to nonprofit organizations, $15. 


Children’s Book Week 

THE TWENTY-EIGHTH national observ- 
ance of Children’s Book Week will be cele- 
brated this year during the week of 
November 16-22. This year’s slogan will 
be “Books for the World of Tomorrow.” 
A poster interpreting the theme has been 
designed by Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aul- 
aire, noted illustrators of children’s books, 
and is now available, in addition to a free 
manual, from the Children’s Book Council, 
62 W. 45th St., New York City 19. 


American Education Week 


MatERIAL on the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 9-15 this 
year, may be secured by writing the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


New Movie on Writing 

A NEW 16MM. educational sound film on 
the development of writing entitled “The 
26 Old Characters” has been prepared by 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. Details 
concerning the free loan of this film may 
be obtained from the Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2821 Grand Blvd., Detroit. 


Catalog Cards for Records 


LiBRARIES interested in obtaining printed 
catalog cards for phonograph records may 
do so by writing the Andriot Index Service, 
1619 Fairfax Ave., Cincinnati 7. 


Sample Copies of Broadside 


LIBRARIANS interested in seeing a copy 
of the Theatre Library Association’s publi- 
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cation, Broadside, may do so by notifying 
the editor, Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross, 11 
Newkirk Ave., East Rockaway, Long 
Island, N.Y. Anyone who asked for but 
did not receive one last year should repeat 
his request, as some of the notices may have 
been lost last year because of complications 
arising from printing delays. 


Sturgis Display Signs 

ILLUSTRATED display signs, 33” x 12”, 
describing special book collections (pictures 
of four of them appear below) may now 
be purchased at a cost of 10¢ each or $15 
for a complete set of 203 signs from the 
Library Division, Sturgis Printing Co., Inc., 
Box 329, Sturgis, Mich. A 10 per cent 
discount is allowed on purchases of twelve 
or more posters. 
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Library Association Meetings 

THE FOLLOWING state and provincial 
library association meetings will be held in 
the places and at the times indicated: 


Alabama Library Association, October 31- 
November 1, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 
Arkansas Library Association, November 
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6-7, Little Rock 

Association of School Librarians of Mary- 
land, October 31, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 

Colorado Library Association, October 24- 
25, Olin Hotel, Denver 

Indiana Library Association and Trustees 
Association, October 30, 31, November 1, 
Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas Library Association, October 14- 
16, Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka 

Mississippi Library Association, October 
23-25, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson 

Nebraska Library Association, October 16- 
18, Hotel Clarke, Hastings 

North Carolina Library Association, Octo- 
ber 15-18, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem 

North Carolina Negro Library Association, 
October 24-25, Willeston Industrial School, 
Wilmington 

Oklahoma Library Association, October 24- 
25, Severs Hotel, Muskogee 

Regional Library Conference, includes 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia, October 9-11, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore 

South Carolina Library Association, Octo- 
ber 31-November 1, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

Tennessee Library Association, October 23- 
25, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

Upper Midwest Library Conference, in- 
cludes North and South Dakota, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin, October 3-7, Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 

West Virginia Library Association, Octo- 
ber 25, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 

Our Negro Veterans by Charles G. Bolté 
and Louis Harris (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 128), based on a series of surveys made 
by the Bureau of the Census, the National 
Urban League, the Southern Regional 
Council, and the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, and The Struggle for Atomic Con- 
trol by William T. R. Fox (No. 129), may 
be secured from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
City, at an increased price of 20¢ per copy: 
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Philadelphia Libraries’ Directory 


Orpers for the seventh edition of the 
Directory of Libraries and Informational 
Sources in Philadelphia and Vicinity should 
be sent to Rebecca K. Bonner, Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, Broad and Pine Sts., 
Philadelphia 2. Price per copy is $1.75. 


U.N. Documents Depositories 


List of depository libraries set up through 
the State Department for United Nations 
processed documents: 


Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Yale 
Conn. 

Brown University Library, Providence, R.I. 

New York Public Library, New York 
City 

Columbia University Libraries, New York 
City 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, 
N.J. 

University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill 

Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 

Louisiana State University Libraries, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge 

University of Texas Library, Austin 

University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 

Northwestern University Libraries, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Cleveland Public Library 

St. Louis Public Library 

General Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana 

University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis 

Denver Public Library 

University of California Library, Berkeley 

Stanford University Libraries, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Public Library 

University of Washington Library, Seattle 


University Library, New Haven, 


Empire Digest Available 
LipraRiEs interested in securing back 
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numbers of the magazine Empire Digest 
may do so by writing to Empire Information 
Ltd., Empire House, 47 Wellesley St., 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. A special intro- 
ductory offer for a ten months’ subscription 
at $2 is now in effect. 


Reference Books . for College Li- 


braries 


A REVISED EDITION of The Classified 
List of Reference Books and Periodicals 
for College Libraries, edited by W. Stanley 
Hoole, director of University of Alabama 
Libraries, is now available for $2 from M. 
C. Huntley, executive secretary, Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 2081 21st Ave., S., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Pratt's Guide to Reference Books 

SuBTITLED 4 Brief Guide for Students 
and Other Users of the Library, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library’s small pamphlet, Ref- 
erence Books, presents the more popular 
type reference materials for the aid of the 
general public. Copies may be ordered 
from the library at a cost of 75¢ each or 
50¢ each in quantities of ten or more. 


Transcriptions of Author Interviews 


“MEET THE AUTHOR,” interviews by 
Bob Dworkin with outstanding authors re- 
siding in Southern California, have been re- 
corded and are now available to libraries in 
other cities. Information regarding these 
transcriptions may be obtained from Bob 


Dworkin, 324 N. Mathews St., Los An- 
geles 33. 


Catholic Library Practice 


Catholic Library Practice, edited by 
Brother David Martin, C.S.C., University 
of Portland, Portland, Ore., describes the 
various fields of Catholic library practice as 
written by specialists. The 224-page vol- 
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ume may be purchased from the University 
of Portland Press, Portland 3, Ore., for 
$2.25 postpaid. 


“Meet the Sciences” 


A SIX-PAGE book list entitled “Meet the 
Sciences” has been prepared by the New 
Jersey Library Association and is available 
for 10¢ each or in lots of one hundred for 
$2 from Marian C. Manley, Newark Free 
Public Library. 
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Books from Germany 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INc., has recently 
announced that arrangements have now 
been completed which make it possible for 
them to accept orders for all German books 
and periodicals published in the four zones 
of Germany. For further information 
about ordering German publications write 
to Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 E. Tenth St, 
New York City 3. 


Positions 


Librarian, young, experienced, B.S., B.L.S. de- 
grees, desires position in small college in South 
(prefers Mississippi or Louisiana). Salary, $2100 
minimum. Brq. 


Librarian II: Beginning salary, $244.52 per 
month. Librarian III: Beginning salary, $294.52 
per month. Candidates must be accredited uni- 
versity and library school graduates and have 
experience in library work. Maximum age for 
Librarian II, 35; for Librarian III, 40. Civil 
service tenure and pension system. Write to 
City Service Commission, City Hall, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., at once for detailed information and 
application blank. 


Brooklyn Public Library will accept applica- 
tions from library school graduates for positions 
in the cataloging department. Salary range, 
$2220-$3060, depending on experience. Brook- 
a Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brook- 
yn 17. 


THE DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY has an 
opening for a principal library assistant in its 
Medical Sciences Department. Salary, $3799. 
Experience in medicine or related fields neces- 
sary. Applications invited. 


Wanted: Professionally trained librarian for 
public library position. Apply to Mrs. F. J. 
Scholtz, 312 1 Ave., S.E., Watertown, S.D. 


Children’s librarian, also cataloger, some 


training required, attractive library, salary good, 
contact librarian, Chisholm, Minn. 


Wanted: Professionally trained general assist- 
ant with knowledge of cataloging for library ia 
prosperous growing town in central Illinois, 
Good future. Write giving training, experience, 
and salary expected. B16 


Wanted: Catalog librarian. Library school 
graduate with experience. Progressive library 
near Boston. Beginning salary, $2275. Annual 
merit increases. Apply: Corinne Mead, Public 
Library, Winchester, Mass. 


Head reference department with staff of five. 
Graduate college of recognized standing plus 
year in accredited library school. Several years 
of reference experience. Salary, $2800. Apply 
Package Loan Library Bureau, Division of Ex- 
tension, University of Texas, Austin. 


Cataloger wanted: For progressive and experi- 
mental Catholic university opening this fall. 
Three-year plan calls for separate building, 
10,000 books. Eventual size collection, 30,000. 
Opportunity to build model library from begin- 
ning. Candidate should have library degree, 
some experience (college preferred), initiative, 
adaptability to new methods. Salary, $2700; one 
month vacation, tenure, contribution to A.L.A. re- 
tirement plan. Opportunity for professional con- 
tacts. Reply to Olga M. Peterson, University of 
Saint Thomas, 3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston, 
Tex. 


errr 
Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended by 
A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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